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THE ABYDOS RELIEFS 


PAPERS: Volume I, Part I, Bas-Reliefs 
from the Temple of Rameses | at Abydos 
by Herbert E. Winlock, the publication of 
which was announced in the April BULLETIN 
and the price given as five dollars, will be 
sold for $3.50, In agreement with the 


{ 


Museum policy of keeping the price of its 
publications down to the lowest possibl 
figure, for the advantage of students and 
teachers. This monograph is descriptive 
of the series of magnificent bas-reliefs from 
a previously unknown temple which were 
unearthed by natives in 1910 under the 
mounds upon which the modern village of 
Arabeh el Madfuneh now stands.  Pur- 
chased in Egypt by the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan and by him presented to the Mu- 
seum, these reliefs have had an honored 
place on the Museum walls but have never 
before been treated with scholarly care and 
thoroughness. Many questions connected 
with their meaning, which have been hith- 
erto unanswered, are here taken up in 
detail 





EK NHIBITION OF IMPRESSIONIS 1 
AND POST-IMPRESSIONISI 
PAINTINGS 


()| the many articles in the news 


papers discussing the present exhibition of 
modern French paintings at the Museum, 
we have space to quote but one paragraph, 
from Royal Cortissoz’ page in the New 
York Tribune of May 8 


here have been many important and 
beautiful exhibitions at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, but there ts a point of view 
from which the one just opened there 
to remain throughout the summer 
ight be regarded as more useful than 
any of its predecessors. It illustrates 
the French school of impressionism, em- 
braces also the men who are known as 
the Post-Impressionists and in giving a 
fairly well balanced account of both 
groups answers an immediate educational 
need. Evidence is here gathered to- 
gether throwing light on a subject with 
which students of art are constantly 
wrestling. When works by Cézanne 
or Matisse turn up from time to time we 


are asked to regard them as constructive 


contributions to modern painting. Now 
we are offered an unusual opportunity 
to test the assertions commonly made 
in their favor. The mere fact that this 
show is organized at the Museum may 
be regarded in some quarters as an 
official ratification of ideas that have 
been in debate, as proof that Post- 
Impressionism for America has “arrived.” 
But the Museum, quite properly, makes 
no pretense of settling the matter. The 
ideas to which we refer are stillin debate 
What makes the present occasion inter- 
esting is simply the stimulus that it 
gives to clarifving discussion. 


This exhibition, which has already 
aroused much discussion and been visited 
by a large number of people, will be on 
view until September 15. 

Phe catalogue of the exhibition! contains 
an introduction by Bryson Burroughs and 
reproduces over forty of the paintings 


Loan Exhibition of Impressionist and Post- 


Impressionist Paintings. xvi, 28 pp. ill. 8vo 


New York, MCMXX1 Price, 25 cents 
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A SUMMER EXHIBITION OF 
AMERICAN METALWORK 
AND FIXED DECORATIONS 


IHE Mi 


[HE fittings and appointments of th 
American house of the eighteenth century 
were amazingly complete and varied. 
Then, as today, the standards of 
controlled largely each householder in the 


living 


quality and variety of his household equip- 
ment, but the customary life of the period 
rendered peculiarly uniform the types of 
these fittings. Aside from the movable 
furnishings of the house—furniture, tex- 
tiles, glass, and silver—there were the many 
details of more or fixed 
which really are a part of the architectural 
scheme of the house, and upon which was 


less decoration 


concentrated some of the finest craftsman- 
lo show a group of this 
small exhibition 


ship of the times. 
latter 
been arranged in the north end of Gallery 
H 22 to last through the month of Septem- 


has 


material, a 


ber 

The objects shown been chosen 
for their. interest and value to the 
housebuilder today in 
the early American tradition. Interesting 
treatments of door-hardware, leaded glass 


have 
chiefly 


who is following 


transoms, and side-lights, of fireplace and 
lighting fixtures have been 
gether not with the idea of showing ever\ 


gal hered lo- 


variation of any type but to include chiefh 
pieces which contain suggestions for 
modern application and use 

The craft of the metalworker has sup- 
plied many of both the fixed and the mov- 
able appurtenances of the colonial hous: 
\bout the entrance door is concentrated a 
pleasing group of wrought or cast brass, 
bronze, iron, \mong 
these fittings the knocker is perhaps the 
most important, for upon it was expended 
the chief elaboration. From the beauti- 
fully modeled S-knockers of the middle of 
the century to the more sophisticated 
delicacy of the bail-knockers of Adam ot 
Empire influence the same high quality of 
With these 


brass or 


pewter, or lead, 


design and execution is seen. 
knockers were used fine locks of 
Iron, strap hinges of various types, and lat 
in the century transoms and side-lights of 


glass with divisions of lead or pewter in 
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skilful designs. The interior doors wer 


treated with no less careful attention and 
loc ks latches ol 
hinges of the strap, H, and H and L vari 


and brass and iron and 
eties were adjusted to the scale and weight 
of the woodwork. 

\bout the fireplaces was gathered much 
of the finest the 
andirons, cranes 
fenders 
the desitn of the fireplac 

Lighting fixtures form 


beauty 


metalwork in house 


shovels and tongs, and 


which form essential elements in 


a department Ol 
variety in themselves It 
that the 


houses 


and 
lighting of 
limited 


1 
! 


must not be thought 
the more was 
to the simpler fixtures made in the Colonies 
Many of the 


sconces and cha 


pretentious 


more elaborate examples of 


ndeliers were imported 


cut-glass lustres, sconces, and 


Brass and 
a place in many of th 


Until 


found 
Interiors 


¢ andelabra 


handsome well 


the eighteenth century most of the illumi 
nation came from portable lights of several 
sorts. Some of these portable lamps 
candlesticks, and candlestands are show1 
for the suggestions which they may hold 
for application to modern ust lowat 

the end of the century when candles wer 


less of aluxury and the economic prosperit 


of the colonists allowed them more leewa 


] 


ot decorative effects, sconces 


in their study 


{ 


and chandeliers were used for g 


ing. 
Among the wall and ceiling fixtures 
Bett 


1 


shown are the simple lanterns and 


lamps, girandoles of wood or compositior 
in Which silvered glass used as a reflector 


gives a sparkle at points on 


hall lights of thin blown glass suspended 


on chains from the ceiling 


In choosing the objects to be shown, th 


to work whic! 


effort has been to limit them 
bears the \merican production 
\ number of examples of door-hardwar 


hay 
Nave 


Stamp Ol 
hinges, locks, knockers, and handles 

been lent by W. Gedney Beatty and Alex 
ander McMillan Welch and Mr. Beatt 
has sent several interesting pairs of and 
With these exceptions, the 
the permanent collections of 


Irons, mat 
rial is from 
the Museum, some of it never having be 


shown 
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A SECOND POTTERY LOHAN 





lo LI Ol} tion Of scuipture nd in 
dentall th presen ry complet 
nd instr ollecti (hines« 
pottery and porcelain, h: n added 
second life-size Lohan the mate of th 
impressive figure previously acquired; that 


is, this statue belongs to the series described 


In a previous article and is one of the four 
remaining complete figu piece which 
vas then still in hands o lealer Phe 


two torm a ~wh le the fi 


} | ] ) 
young hermit powerlul expression 


this is an aged sage holding a scroll of writ- 


ing, looking straight ahead with an expres- 


sion full of experience and wisdom, severe 


: ; 
and free from the earthly cares which hi 


has overcome 


In attitude and repose the figure reminds 


one of the more mystic Lohan in. th 


British Museum, which shows a vounger 


adept with thoughts entirely above the 


human sphere, while here experience and 


compassion tempered with = « 


arnestness 


have turned the mind towards mortal 


In artistic beauty the new statue 


sutterers. 


rivals the famous British Museum one; 
personal taste must decide which appeals 
most to the spectator 
he technical qualities are the 
those of the Museum ( 
before; in fact, the same hand undoubtedly 
both Ihe this 


both the 


modeled priest’s robe, in 


1 14 1 
CAaSC snouiders, nas 1n 


cCOVeTING 


usual green, white, and yellow T'ang 


glazes a repeating ornament formed by 


the Chinese character meaning “© moun- 


tain,’ which may have some bearing on 


ar Sage represented, 


the name of the particu 
but as the 


i 
usual attributes are lacking the 


different Lohans have not as yet been 
identified 
The condition of the figure is. very 


chin 
fortunately not enough to impair the ex- 
head has b 
probably bi 
ment during the re from the grotto 
where the more than a 
thousand years; for the robbers did not 


satisfactory; the is slightly chipped 


broken 


rough treat- 


pression, and the een 


off at the neck 
moval 
ficure sat for 


succeed in taking it away without many 


' , ) 
1 Placed in the Room of Recent Accession 
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ARI 
and for them very unpleasant adventures. 
In fact, the local police caught the unscrup- 
ulous plunderers and our Lohan spent many 
months in the Chinese yamen or govern- 
ment building, while his pursuers were less 
, all the main 
pieces were preserved and it was possible to 
neck and chest. S.C. B.R 


comfortably housed. Luckily 


restore the 


IHE BEQUEST OF ELOISE 
L. BREESE NORRIE 


THRE! tapestries illustrating the His- 
tory of the Sabines and two paintings of the 
been added 
to the permanent collection of the Museum 
through the 


Barbizon School have recently 


bequest of Eloise | Breese 


Norrie These, according to the condi- 
tions of the will, are now labeled, “ Pre- 
sented by Eloise Lawrence Breese.” 

The tapestries were originally lent by 


Miss Breese in 1895. In recent years they 
armor at the 
their mellow 


furnished a rich setting for the 


have hung in the gallery of 
north end of Wing H 


tones have 


where 


historic coats of mail 

Ihe episodes in the History of the Sa- 
bines chosen as the subject of these hang- 
ings deal with that legend in 
mountain 


expressed their 


part ol the 


which the Sabines, an ancient 


northern Italy 


tribe of 


appreciation of the hospitality tendered 


them at the hands of the Roman governor 
by taking captive the Roman women. 


One of the larger tapestries represents the 


hich 


seizure of the women; a smaller one, whi 
not of its original size, shows the battl 
scene; while the third depicts the trium- 
phant Romans returning with their women. 
The legendary history of ancient Rome 
was a popular subject with Flemish weavers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
for the spell of the 
with its delight in classic lore extended 
to the Indeed, there are 


several registered series of this same subj Ck 


Italian Renaissance 


Low Countries 


ive executed by Jules Romain for 


+ 
Francis |; a set of five in the inventory ol 
Henry VIII: a set of five attributed to Van 
the the Court of 


Spain; the series in the Brussels Exposi- 


Orley in collection of 


tionof 1880;:the Museum series; a sixteenth- 
century Brussels tapestry signed with th 


20 


o 
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letter R and a sprig, possibly Jean Raet, 
a contemporary of Jean van Hecke; and a 
tapestry by Jean van Hecke, who was 
working in Brussels about 1633-1034. 

lhe present set was undoubtedly worked 
from the same cartoons as those in the 
collection of M. Braquenié, displayed in 
the Brussels Exposition of 1880, although 
they vary slightly in size and in one case 
the figures are reversed. They may be 


types. On the other hand, the weak 
draughtsmanship, possibly due to imperfect 
technique on the part of the weaver, marks 
the decadence in the standard that is so 
apparent in fabrics of this period. Also 
in the border, while the arabesques retain 
much of the charm of the sixteenth-century 
Flemish designs, the ornament in places 
is overweighted, and the occasional intro- 
duction of a seventeenth-century motif 





WHEELWRIGHT S YARD ON THI 


assigned to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, possibly the work of an Oudenarde 
atelier, the output of whose workshops at 
this date equaled that of Brussels although 
it was not always of equal quality. The 
interchange of artists and weavers between 
workshops at that time renders accurate 
attribution difficult. The Flemish tapes- 
tries of this pe riod also reflect a strong 
Italian influence. In the present series 
the Raphaelesque style still persists in the 
scale and grouping of the figures and th 
crowded field with its narrow border, all 
of which reflect the sixteenth-century 


BANKS CF THE SEINE BY COROT 


foreshadows the maturity of the seven 
While this series, 


like many others, bears no weaver’s mark 


teenth-century baroque 


or signature, there are certain features in 
the design that suggest the work of John 
Snellnick who was working at Malines in 
1007. This artist, like the Brussels master, 
Jos de Vos, favored the legendary subjects 
of the Italian school F.M 


Of the two French paintings from Mrs 
Norrie, Which hang in the Room of Recent 
\ccessions, one is a typical Landscape! by 


Oil on canvas; height, 182; width, 272 inches 








\ 
Ur 
p' 


place. Robaut dates it No 1400 he 
tween 1865 and 1870, the 
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(Théodore Rousseau, showing a countr A PAIR OF LARGILLIERI 


road beside a little pool surrounded by trees PORTRAITS 


7 


in late afternoon sunlight. The other 1s 


charming Corot called the Wheelwright’s THE s Imptuous portraits of the Baron 


Yard on the Banks of the Sein In the and Baroness of Prangins! by Largilliér 
cool shade of big trees two men are working recently purchased by the Museum are 
on a log, another is in a lean-to shop beside not only the most triumphantly accom- 
the vine-covered corner of a red brick hous« plished, one had almost said flauntingly 











THE BARON OF PRANGINS BY LARGILLIERI 


man seen through an opening of the 


1 boastful, achievements of the 
ees, going off to the Seine with fishing 


portraitist’s 
craft, they a 


re beyond this an engagingly) 
revealing product of the age and realm 
in which they were painted 


les, gives a holiday touch to the busy 


Largilliére’s 
same period 


[he portraits are painted in oil on canvas 
in which the pictures in the Wolfe and — height, 541; width, 41} inches. They hang in 
Altman Collections were painted by Corot Gallery 20. Both were formerly in the collection 
It was shown in the Exposition of the ot the Count of Kerjéku _ The portrait of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 1875, belonging  8roness was included in the Chabert sale, 1909, 

é ind in 1910 Was exhibited in Paris among the 
then to M. Charles Lecesne. J M. | Cent Portraits de Femmes de XVIII Siacle, 
1Qil on canvas; height, 183; width, 214 inches p. 72 
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career Was a protracted one. His sixty- 
odd years of activity covered the last 
thirty vears of Louis XIV’s reign and, 
bridging the period of the Regency, carried 
him well into the time of Louis XV. From 
the first he had been taken under the wing 
of Le Brun, czar of the arts, and had 
rapidly gained the first rank as a fashion- 


revoked, and the ruinous War of th 
Spanish Succession had not 
thought of. Versailles was swarming with 
the resplendent noblesse of France. The 
ambitious knew well that favors and priv 
ileges were out of the question for thos« 
who were not to be seen dancing atten 


dance at the court of the monarch lo bi 





THE BARONESS OF PRANGINS BY LARGILLIERI 


able historical painter and portraitist of 
the upper bourgeoisie and the nobility. 
\ccording to Charles Blanc he painted not 
less than fifteen hundred portraits in th 
course of his life 

When Largilligre had withdrawn from 
the English court of Charles I] and had 


come to Paris to make his way, the Sun 
King had not yet sunk perceptibly below 
the zenith. Colbert had only just died 


the Edict of Nantes had not vet been 


an absente Irom Ver a lles W Lo 
nobod\ 
Whether 


favor that first lured the subjects of our 


was the hope ot the king 


portraits to the ourt wi lo not know 


In memoirs and histories of many brilliant 


personages Ol] that time we find little men 
tion of the Swiss nobles, the Baron and 
Baroness of Prangin Wi ire abl 
conclude from the fashion of their clot] 
that at the time of the Regen Ui COI 
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fortable-looking couple were in. Paris 
where the never idle brush of Largilliér 
could immortalize their personalities and 


their prosper Perhaps like most of the 


leisured clas rar s well as many an 
idventurous foreigner, the had been 
ttracted to Paris | the miraculous op- 
portunit O rich which the financial 





shares in the Mississippi Company 
If this was the errand of our friends, they 
must have been among the fortunate who 


withdrew betore it was too late; for it was 


n 172 four years Cl he great 

nflation of the Bubble, that the Chateau 
of Prangins was built above the Lake ot 
Geneva not far from Lausanne-—a chateau 
which wa to be the pl ce Ol relug ol 
Voltaire in 1754 and 1755 when he had 


In 114 the 


SI Joseph Bonaparte 


found Prussia not to his taste 
le was bought b\ 


ter his unsuccessful adventure as King 


of Spain, and once more the spot-light 

shines on it in March, 1921, when Charles 

ex-Emperor of Austria, is reported as 

setting out from the Chateau of Prangins 
| 


11m) h 


In an abortive attempt to re aim i! 


Returning to the portraits of the build- 


ers of the castle, we find them portraits 
of the semi-official type, to be sure, with 
much insistence upon grandeur and _ fine 
feathers. If Largilliére flattered his sitters 
it was not by the wholesale sacrifice of 
their personalities which was common 
later in the century In the Baron we see 
self-indulgent man whose flaccid face 
suggests that he shared the foible of that 
age of over-eating. He wears the enor- 
mous wig which had become the fashion in 
the time of Louis XIV and the powder has 
shaken out of it on to the shoulder of his 
splendid brown velvet coat. He stands 
with one hand resting on a stone balustrade 
while the other is held out in an attitude of 
elegant authority which recalls the artistic 
pedigree of Largilliére, for it was a favorite 
gesture with Van Dyck’s sitters, and our 
artist had his training from Antoine Gou- 
beau at Antwerp and in England trom 
Peter Lely, Van Dyck’s immediate succes 


sor as painter of Britain’s aristocracy 


The portrait of the Baroness! again is 


sumptuous and perhaps flattering, but it 


has decided character. The painting ts a 
triumph of flamboyant virtuosity. In so su- 
perb a virtuoso, as Paul Mantz justly says, 
we can pardon a little flourish of trumpets 
Her fair skin and the marvelously painted 
white satin of her dress are placed against 
a green velvet curtain of great richness 
Her oirdle is of garnet color embroidered 
vith gold and she wears red flowers at her 
breast and in her hair. The strongly 
modeled hand is again held out in a gesture 
elegant but, taken in connection with the 
face, hardly pompous. For the Baroness 
was clearly a serene and amiable lady, 
The fol- 
Ing quatrain which was current in Paris 


plump and fond of good living. 


during the Regency and which has com 
down to us gives a clue to the form ot 
flattery in the Baroness’ portrait 


Le Tsar aime les femmes fortes, 
Si Prangins ne lui déplait pas, 
C'est que ses opulents appas 
Ont grand’ peine a passer les portes 


Hoos: We. 


AN EARLY BUDDHISTIC 
PAINTING 


T HE earhest Buddhistic paintings which 
have come down to us are those found by 
Sir Aurel Stein in the neighborhood of 
Khotan in Chinese Turkestan, and the 
frescoes found by A. von Lecoq in Chot- 
scho. The former have been almost mira- 
culously preserved in a walled-up deposit 
of manuscripts and paintings in the so- 
called Thousand Buddha grotto; the latter 
are frescoes in Buddhist temples and Man- 
chean churches preserved because the 
region was deserted when the rivers, and so 
the whole country, dried up. Though as 
vet it has not been possible to date the in- 
dividual pieces, we know that the latest 
cannot have been painted later than during 
the T’ang period (618-906 A. D.) and that 
some must be as early as 200 A.D 

In the collection of the Queen of Holland is a 


miniature of the Baroness de Prangins. In 
Oude Kunst, 1916, p. 301, it is attributed to 


{ 


Massé and is mistakenly called a portrait of 
Elizabeth I of Russia 


124 
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In style they are what is wrongly called 


decorative, meaning thereby outline draw- 
ings filled in with what were originally 
This style has lived up to 

Chinese art has always 


bright colors. 

the present day. 
been eminently conservative and more 
specially Buddhistic art, which has kept 
to the canons of the earliest classic forms, 1n 
this case toastyle adopted long before the 
great T’ang period, a style which has been 


- fe if 
re AL 
me gle 


BUDDHISTIC PAINTING 


copied over and over again, which has been 
adapted to the tastes of subsequent genera- 
tions, which shows changes in certain tech- 
nical details, and which has been debased 
and reduced to an empty formula, but 
which nevertheless up to the present time 
clearly proves itself the offspring of the art 
which first introduced Buddhism into China 

Buddhistic paintings similar to those 
iound in Khotan must have existed all 
over China but little remains except a few 
frescoes found in tombs. 

In Corea, which received its art and 
religion from China, tombs have lately 





been opened which contain well-preserv 

frescoes of the same period and very similar 
to those found in Turkestan. Corean art 
which stood very high tn its early days 
came more or less toa standstill, the hermit 


empire proved even more conservative 


than China, taste developed and changed 
little, and the later Corean paintings con 


tinued to bear a strong resemblance to 
those ol the earliest Bu idhist times 


CHINESE OR COREAN 


It was along tl southern route, by 
way of Corea, that Buddhism came to 


{ 


Japan, and we find in the famous Horiu) 
frescoes, which can be dated as belonging 
to the seventh centur ereat resemblances 
to the Khotan paintings mentioned in the 
beginning of this article. Next in impor 
tance and age to the Nara and Hortuy 
shrines comes the famous group of tempk 
built on the sacred mountain Nantal-san 
which are likewise full of the most preciou 
heirlooms of early Buddhistic times 

It is from one of these temples on Nan 


tai-san that the very important painting 
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ere reproduced can It was presented 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. by 
Mrs. Edward S. Harkness and is now 


shown in the Room of Recent Accessions 


\ccording to tradition, it was brot 
over by the fam | » Hideyoshi trom 
his expedition in Core; in early Chines 
painting. 

In the center of a group of life-size 
figures stands the Lord Buddha, resting 


his hands on the shoulders of two favorit 


lisciples and attended b 


two haloed Bod- 
hisattvas, with to the right and left five 
haloed musicians, and at the back a row 
of attendants carrying banners, amongst 
Which are the spirits of sun and moon 
\ll the figures are dressed in the garb of 
early Indian princes with flowing draperies 
and strings of jewels; all except the Buddha 
have a curious head-dress formed of two 
braids of hair fastened with ribbons, which 
stand away from the head forming a kind 
of arch. In some of the Chotscho frescoes 
we find a head-dress vaguely like these and 
the elaborate hair-dresses worn nowadays 


l 


y the women in Thibet seem to be akin 
[his gives a semblance of probability to 
the early Chinese attribution, though it is 
more likely that the painting is an early 
Corean outcome of the Chinese art of 
Khotan 

At all events, the picture is of the greatest 
Importance for the study of early Bud- 


dhistic art; it has the tones of a beautiful 
early tapestry and is painted on heavy 
coarse silk, sewn together in seven strips 
of about a foot wide. The entire picture 


1 


measures 845 by 88} inches. Asa painting 
pure and simple it cannot claim to be by any 
of the great masters of those days; it Is 
more like good temple work, the faces are 
drawn according to certain rules, the noses 
with a curious double line indicating the 
nostrils, and the draperies with flowing 
elegant lines which make it difficult to 
follow the construction of the folds, though 
the structural reason of these lines can be 
easily made out with a little attention. 
lhe painting bears a certain resemblance 
to the early Corean paintings, but it 1s so 
much better that its relation to the Khotan 
paintings cannot be overlooked 
a Ta 


FRENCH PRINTS 
INGS OF THE LASI 
YEARS 


AND DRAW- 
HUNDRED 


ON Tuesday, May 17 
in the Print Galleries an exhibition of prints 
French artists dur- 
Most of the 
items shown come from the collections 
of the Museum, but a great many have 


there Was opens d 


and drawings made by 
ing the last hundred years. 


been lent by various private collectors, 
among whom may be mentioned Mrs. ] 
Woodward Haven, Mrs. Eugene Meyer 
Jr., Miss Anna Pellew, Mrs. Charles H 
weed, Mrs. J. van Gogh-Bonger, Mrs. ] 
\lden Weir, George M. Adams, Hon. Wil- 
lam A. Clark, Hamilton Easter Field, 
\lbert Eugene Gallatin, Howard Mansfield, 
Paul J. Sachs, Alfred Stieglitz, Herbert N 
Straus, and Grenville Lindall Winthrop 
Without the aid thus given by friends of the 
Museum, it would have been quite impos- 
sible to have made such an exhibition, and 
many thanks are due to them for their great 
generosity. 

\s it is doubtful whether any other 
country has ever within an equally short 
period produced such a volume of printed 
pictures, marked by such decided changes 
in temper and so freely punctuated by 
masterpieces, as has France during the 
century last past, the difficulties of selec- 
tion for exhibition have in large measure 
been solved by choosing examples which 
typify the general movement of the art 
of the pe riod as seen with the eves of to- 
day. This method of choice has resulted 
in the omission of many prints which, in 
themselves interesting and often beautiful, 
seem to represent modes of thought which 
have passed rather than the growth ol 
the dominant naturalistic idea. 

For convenience both in hanging and in 
consideration the work of the period has 
been divided into three groups which, 
while overlapping in time, are fairly 
definite in demarcation, respectively of 
the romantic period, the middle years, 
and that represented by men still living 
or but recently deceased. The tempers 
and interests of these three groups are 
generally speaking quite distinct one from 
another, those of the first two capable 
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of comparatively easy definition, those of — history of the so famous “Salon des refusés’ 
the last still too close to us to be clearly of 1863 of which Courbet. Manet. and 
seen In perspective. The men of the first among others the American Whistler, wer 
two groups, like those of the last two, toa the heroes, is still fresh in men’s memories: 
large extent worked simultaneously, and and that the resources of vituperation and 
it thus happens that changes and “new — scorn were not used up in those earlier 
departures” seemingly of the brusquest encounters is evident to any man who cares 


kind are, when looked at in perspective, to listen to the gossip of the studios or thi 
seen to have been slow and deliberate in’ conversation of collectors. As late as 
their fruition. 1846 -the official critics of the old guard 

Violent as may seem the difference be- said in print that the work of Delacroix 
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LE VENTRE LEGISLATIF BY HONORE DAUMIER 


tween some of the work now being pro- made them “‘sick at the stomach” and that 
duced and that put forth at earlier times the jury which accepted his Romeo and 
In the century, it is believed that the whole = Juliet had “insulted the modesty of our 
is related with quite extraordinary close- young girls.”’ Guardians had to be put 


ness and that each of the movements before a painting by Manet to prevent 
upon examination will be found to have — its destruction by the “outraged” publi 
its roots firm set in the past. Hot debates and the representatives of the older order 
and wild differences of opinion, the older actually descried “impiety” in a painting 
generation holding up its hands in horror by him which has now for many years 
at the “wildness” and ‘“‘uncouthness” of hung calmly in the galleries of this Museum 
the younger, and this in irritated self- Walter Crane is on record as having said 
defense jeering and poking unmitigated that the work of Degas was ‘‘degenerate,”’ 
fun at its elders, have been the order of while a certain Richmond, o 
the day from the very beginning of the Academy, wrote roundly that he did not 
period. Delacroix and his group were the know how to draw. The comment about 
despair of their immediate seniors; the the contemporary men, exaggerated a 
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chin print an 


much of it is, has t to rea 
' 


thing so grossly violent or indecent as th 


phrases that wer 


applied with treed 
and gusto Lo the work of th 
thirties, the and the eighties 

The fact 
an ‘‘listenin’ 
that all of this heat 


ance 1s neither more nor less than the result 


SIXTIes, 
Is quite patent to any one 
as an unprejudiced observer 
and dust and disturb 
of a most extraordinarily sincere attempt 
upon the part of an unusually large nuniber 
of men to think their way through the 
omplicated by ther 


| he abuse h 


problems of art as 
own personalities is always 
the upholders of the older 


which 


been started by 


order, usually of a mode ceased to 


be vital at least two generations earlier 


and it will be found on examination that 
the younger men have rarely if ever used 
such strong language as seems to havi 
been habitual with their elders The 


vehemence of the discussion and its failure 
to come to any conclusion, other than the 
eventual 
have been most decried, are as open prools 
could desire of the 
and energy and intelligence that have been 
put into the century’s effort. 

While on this subject it is worth mention- 
ing that of all the men produced by the 
century who have finally 
and later enthroned among the dit mayores 
there is hardly one of whom it can be said 
that the preceding 
him with either tolerance or complaisance. 


acceptance of the artists who 


as any one thought 


been accepted 


generation accepted 


Either they’ deliberately ignored him or 
they fought him vigorously—-and_ the 


ones who were lucky enough to have the 
older generation most against them have 
been more tenderly treated by posthumous 
fame than those who were received with a 
chorus of approving will by the 
elders, for almost without exception these 
been swallowed up in th 
néant de la peinture de l’école. 

While prints and paintings are generally 
collected by different 
neither of which as a rule is familiar with 
the material fancied by the other, the fact 
remains that it is quite impossible to segre- 
gate the two in any proper historic consid- 
eration of picture-making. With very few 
exceptions the original print of the last 


ee od 


latter have 


groups Ol persons, 
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ntury wy e work of a man who 1 
not primarily a painter had at least been 
trained in the painter’s studios, and who 


impossible to change either his 
ks of hand when he 


round tt 


View or his tri 


| 


point of 
laid down the brush and picked up the 
needle or the crayon. An article in the 
last BULLETIN and the introduction to the 

talogue of the current exhibition of 1m- 


pressionist and post-impressionist paintings 


have traced the general tendency of the 
work of the century in France, and there- 
fore this article will be confined to a short 


consideration of a few of the more partic- 
aspects of the modern 
must be remembered 
the same 


ar black and white 

movement, because tt 
that, while paint and canvas stay 
no matter what may be done with them, 


he draughtsman has 


in the graphic arts 
his choice of several quite different media 

the the 
ng to be noticed ts that 


On surveying subdivisions of 


period the first th 


where the men of the first group as a gene- 
ral rule fancied the lithograph, and those 
of the second found their chosen medium 
in the recent have 
utilized or less impartially all the 


various means of producing printed pic- 


etching, the workers 


more 
tures Ihe reasons for this demand atten- 
tion, as they exemplify not so much mere 
predilection as the working of what may 
almost be considered a general law of 
progress 

and the 
but 


done 1n 


eighteenth century 

the nineteenth 
little original graphic 
the typical print having been a 


During the 
early vears of very 
work was 
France 
mixed engraving and etching after a draw- 
Ing or painting out in a highly 
developed and most manner. 
Shortly after 1800 lithography was intro- 
duced and by 1820 it had 
become the everybody 


from school-boys to princesses of the blood 


¢ arried 
artificial 


? : 
Bavaria, 


fashionable rage, 


from 


royal dabbling at it. The younger genera- 


tion of artists also tried their hands at it as 


means of eking out too slender incomes. 
So far as the draughtsman was concerned 
it was the easiest of all things to make, 
since he had only to draw with his crayon 
on the prepared surface in his accustomed 
manner. There was no complicated biting 


to worry over, there was no iron-bound 
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tradition governing the laying of lines, and 
the printing was of necessity done by some 
journeyman. Nothing so simple had ever 
been known. The early work was of the 
kind exemplified by the earliest of the prints 
by Géricault that is shown. It was not 
long, however, before the possibilit ies of the 
medium began to be explored, and it was 








and was spread broadcast to the world in 
the pages of the cheap journals. Simul 
taneously with these original artists, who 
always kept their work bold and free, 
there came up a group of secondary men 
failed at original de- 


who had tried anc 
sign but who, being competent academi 
draughtsmen and seeking a living, took 


. xi 
Re 
, toll 


* ee Wa jiyift {ies 
I} 
mM \ 


LA BOUILLIE BY JEAN FRANCOIS MILLE! 


found that in addition to producing rather 
gray open-line pencil drawings it made 
possible the richest and juiciest’ blacks 
and each most tender gradation down to 
the blank white of the paper. Géricault 
and Delacroix carried the art forward by 
great strides, while at the hands of such 
lesser men as Isabey and Huet its technical 
capacities were still further elaborated. 
lhe caricaturists led by Daumier and 
Gavarni gave it its greatest extension and 
popularity, for their work became a regular 
part of the daily life of the Parisian citizen 


themselves to reproducing upon the litho 
graphic stone with every conceivable refine- 
ment of technique the paintings of their 
more successful contemporaries. The flood 
of these reproductive prints and their 
soft sugariness of facture resulted in th 
lithograph’s soon losing its savor and be 
coming merely extraordinarily skilful work 
at so much perdiem. It became so deadly 
smooth, so “‘léché,”’ in all its manifestations 
aside from the rather tumultuous carica- 
tures which few folks took seriously as art 
that by the middle of the century “artis 
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people could | no | || 
! ( nes na A Ine \ 
in the beginning had been among its charn 
ended ckening Ss consume! 
lasted thre h middle period onl 
ne | n Orsome oO tl older I ul S 
who continued to use it in their own r 


The newer generation of artists tor 


would have 


most part none ot lithe 
rapl If the made pri { 
wanted something that had more tan 
bite, something less associated with th 
oggier aspects of romanticism, somethit 
n which they would not be hampered | 
n hard tradition of techniqu and 
ove all somethin n to their struggles 


uralism And so, etching being proc 
that had been unused by them for man 
enerations, they took it up again, finding 
that in their inexperimented hand 
offered just the excitemet that w S\ 
painfully lacking in the sugary technique 
of the stone th wert © disgusted] 
familiar with Ihe copper also had an 
other advantage, and a very practical on 


in that it was portable where the ston 


was not and could be carried in the streets 
and through the fields and woods by the 
men who believed in working direct from 
nature. Some of the older artists had been 
experimenting with the copper for almost a 
generation. Huet in the thirties mad 
timid landscapes, Daubign\ 
the 


engraver-lik 


forties turned out hard, dt 


early 


as illustrations for the 


publishers Delloye and ¢ 


work 
urmer, Hervier 
had done some charming small plates, but 
all told there had been little enough of 11 
done, the only really noteworthy examples 
being the few experimental plates, the best 
of them in aquatint, by Delacroix, who 
turned technical defeat into artistic victor 


by the sheer genius of his personality nd 
so we find that in the fifties all the world 


Daub 


Jacque lasted almost to our own time and 


suddenly took to etching eny and 


changed their manner with the 


to agres 
requirements of the marchands d’. 
as best they could, but in spite of great in- 


frrwt 
SEGH C3 


dustry and long life they remained until the 
end of their days strayed junior romantics 
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Bracquemond, Meéryon, Legros, Haden 
the Englishman, and Whistler the Ameri- 
can, as well as others, took it up. There 
was a tremendous to-do about it. Philipp 
Burty collected and wrote panegyrics upon 


elle épreuve and incidentally prevailed 
an Francois Millet to try 
Dear Phéophil 


his hand 
Gautier un- 
all the marvels of his vocabulary 


Il vaut mieux la ravure 


fun ongle de lion sur le vernis noir d’un 

planche qu'un travail insignifiant et  pré- 

cleux, quune de ces moires sur acier ou 

brille seule la patience du graveur 
Cel raie brutalemen 


coups de sabre et se contente de quelques 
raits rudes et sommaires, n’écrivant sa 
pensée que pour les veux qui savent lir 
hi-ld non > effet 

Ml-lad pousse da i etiel ; un qu. 
trieme risque les brusques oppositions 
e noir et de blanc; il n’importe, tout est 
yen qui signifie quelque chose et qui 


montre dans un coin la griffe du lion 
Much noise as was made about it, Mé1 
on went insane from hardship and starva- 

ion, twelve or fifteen great plates alone 


1 
hourscore lesser 


credit along with 
Whistler anc 

Millet all told did but twenty 
of which half art it 


ngs | egros emigrated 


to England 


5 


etchings but mere scr 


blings on the plate Ihe lesser men alone 
held on, and 


the great revival of etching 


in France of which so much had been writ- 
ten faded away with no new personalities 
to carry on the so quickly grown tradition 
However, evervbody etched: 
which had come in 


the etching 
as something acidl\ 


fresh after the sickly stewed 


fruit ol the 


commercialized lithograph in its own 


turn became part of the compots Every 


publisher of de luxe books had to have 


them for illustrations; all the art magazines 


competed with one another to see which 
could issue the most elaborate etchings 


Jacquemart very nearly 


aiter paintings 


achieved a permanent place by his marvel- 


ous etched reproductions of pottery, glass, 
vstal 


Rajon, Le 


and ct People began to think of 
Rat, 
fully worked aft 
took the 
had before it, 


OVE rd ne 


who so skil- 
But etching 
lithograph 


being 


and Chauvel 


r other men 


same course as the 


and was killed by 
Before 1880 it was all over 
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During the later platitudes of the “‘re- longer had to face the deadening com 
vival” the photographic reproductive pro- — petition of the reproductive print with its 
cesses sprang up In the sixties Amand fatal facility for “‘slickness”’ on the part of 
Durand had begun to make his heliogra- men who made days’ wages at It. 
vure facsimiles of drawings and old prints, From the point where photography 


and a little later Gillot perfected the ances- definitely broke down the barriers ot 
tor of our own familiar “commercial zinc stupid technique that the reproductive 
etching.”” By means of the camera the _ print had formed about the several graphi 











AUX AMBASSADEURS MLLE. BECAT BY EDGARD DEGAS 


woodcut became the great medium for the media,the story becomes extremely difficult 


cheap reproduction of paintings and wash to disentangle. Not only are the data not 


drawings. In the early nineties the “half available, but it has all happened in tl 
tone”? process had begun to oust the re- lives of men still so young that it 
productive woodcut, the heliogravure, and — seen in perspective 

the line cut from the pages of books and Leaving aside the many who still 
magazines. This meant that first the prints for a livelihood and confining our 
lithograph, then the etching, and finally selves to the few who made them as ex 
the woodcut could again be used as artistic pression, a little group of older men 1s seen 
media, not because at the hand of a crea- who, unpractised in the special t 
tive artist they were any different than niques, drew on stone and copper as th 
they had ever been, but because they no drew on paper or on board, Des Manet 
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nd Pissarro at their | | Much of ther 
work from the point of view of the pro 
fessional etchers and = lithographers wa 
technically deficient, but that did not in 
timidate them; they plunged gaily ahead 


making drawings rather than etchings o1 


lithographs. And as they really drew well 


they are now 


seen to have produced mor 
of “quality” than was ever done by all the 
] i. 
learned in 


horde | LOC vd ic llow S who WTC 


morsure and tints and grains 
world stood by and jeere¢ 


and talked 


time most of the 


and lost its temper 


verities’’ to these men of the seventies anc 
eighties 
They followed by a 


Were group Most ol 


whom were professional draughtsmen and 
They 


production in the daily and weekly 
they etched and lithographed, 


caricaturists. drew for process fe- 
press 


and mad 


posters which flaunting on the walls ot 
Paris made life gay This group of th 


loul- 


t,and eandrt 


nineties may be typified by Forain 
Willette, Chere 


not only in their very great 


ouse-Lautre¢ 
accomplish- 
ment but in their attitude toward lit 
They shocked t 
predecessors did and called 
their heads the same 


publishers found that 


ieir public just as ther 
down upon 
but the 


they mad: 


abuse 
when 
posters or book covers all Paris was awar 
of what had happened. 


1 


[heir very shock- 
ing had its advertising value. 
With last groups must be 


placed in time such men as Fantin-Latout 


these two 
Odilon Redon, Auguste Lepére, and Paul 
Gauguin, who fit into no particular cubby- 
like one another as 
\ll of 
technicians and on occasion 
etchers, the first two owe their reputations 
as makers of prints to their lithographs, 
while it most probable that the 
latter two will owe their fame 


are as little 
it was possible for four men to be 


holes and 


them great 


seems 
as graph 
artists to their woodcuts. 

[he present 
by many 


generation is represented 
men who appear to have gon 
through more various phases than any of 
their predecessors. Like the impression- 


ists of their fathers’ generation, Matisse, 


Picasso, and their followers have mixed 
theory with their lines They hav 
experimented ceaselessly and have run 
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world worshiping at strange and 
shrines Ihey have put 


tbhout the 
then 
and just that 
they have excited criticism, the battle that 


orgotten 


minds at work because ol 


is Still raging over their work being but the 
last in the old century’s long campaign, 
and the first in that of the 


Wi re one to 


COUNLTY 


new, 
a period and a 
a philosophical 


eo] for 
SCOKR 10 


in which to make 


examination of the whys and wherefores 
ot black and white, none better than the 
nineteenth century in’ France could be 


desired. There have been several distinct 
technical strata, and each of the techniques 
has gone through its cycle and disappeared, 


and in each case but the last the develop- 


ment and the death have been due to the 
same reasons There have been several 
more or less distinct groups of men work- 


ing, each of which has not only introduced 
new points of view but has associated it- 


self more or less definitely with some 
particular technical process or attitude 
From the Mameluke of Géricault to the 


plate ol apples by Matisse every attempt 
to do something new either in technique 
or in thought has been greeted with scorn 
and vituperation by the older generation, 
the only things to escape it being what the 
studios as expressively as irreverently call 
‘old hat.”’ 

Of it all perhaps the humanly 
interesting aspect of the story is that last 
mentioned, as it would seem that short of 


politics and religion nothing can excite 


most 


such rancor and ill-will as a picture in a 
new mode, no matter what it represents 
\s the years have so shortly and so swiftls 
and man after man who in his 


a scandal has been tolerated and 


gone by 


time was 


then put among the gods and demi-gods, 
it would seem that the world might have 
learned to take things calmly. But per- 


haps it merely means that a show of anger 
is the world’s most favorite way of showing 
startled interest, for otherwise how explain 
the unleashing of tempers over what are 
after all but pictures which one doesn't 
have to stop and look at. Certainly there 
has been much cause for humor on the part 
of the unprejudiced observer, and even in 
all honesty not a little of it cynical. 


W. M.1., JR 


ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 


MEMBERSHIP. At the meeting ot 
the Board of Trustees held on May 23, 
1921, the following persons, having duly 
qualified, were elected Sustaining Mem- 
bers: Louis A. Biddle, Mrs. Louis A. Bid- 
dle, E. W. Manderson, and 
[. Langgaard de Menezes. 

Iwo hundred and thirty- 
nine persons Were elected 
\nnual Members 


\ Girt OF NEEDLEWORK 
It is a pleasure to record 
the gift of the beautiful 
collection of seventeenth- 
century tassels or glands 
that Mrs. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan lent to the Museum for 
the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebration. 

These tassels combined 
with gold and silver lace 
were installed in small, free- 
standing cases in Gallery H 
17 where, surrounded by 
the rare cut-linens, filets, 
and early needlepoints, they 
not only added a charming 
note to the decorative effect 
of the room but rounded 
out the needlework series ot 
the early periods. 

Ihe collection includes 
many small tassels, made 
up of intricately manipu- 
lated threadwork, used to 
finish the cord that fastened 
the large lace collars of 
Italian noblemen, French 
courtiers, and Dutch bur- 
gomasters, whose portraits 


TASSEL WITH 


record the toilet accessories 

of the seventeenth-century dandies The 
Beau Brummels at the court of Louts 
XII] and that of Philip III] in Flanders 
were neither laggards in love, dastards 
In war, nor negligent in their apparel 
At the féte their richest lace-trimmed 
velvets with rosettes and tassels at th 
knee and boot-top vied with the extrava- 





gance of the fairer sex; in the chase their 
picturesque broad-brimmed hats were in 
complete without the jaunty cord and 


tassels; and on the battlefield the lace 


cravat was a necessary adjunct to the 
coat of armor 

Many of the tassels in 
the collection are of the 
tvpe used on household 
linen, curtains, and the like 
and some show the naive 
humor of the maker in curt 
ous birds and human fig 
ures. One of the most 
interesting Is a quaint six 
teenth-century figure 
worked in écru and metal 
thread, while another has 
a pendent stork. Each in 
dividual piece is full of in 
terest, especially to students 
of craftsmanship, who will 
find the collection a rich 


field of inspiration 


AN ASCENSION BY A Fol 
LOWER OF DURER Th 
powel of the art of Albrecht 
Direr over the painting ot 
his generation in Germany 
was enormous, and his in- 
fluence 1s to be seen not in 
Germany alone. Of direct 
pupils and assistants, how 
ever, he seems to have had 
few The creation of a dis 
tinctively German art 
which in the work of Durer 
and his contemporaries 
reached such a_ splendid 
PENDENT 
climax during the first 


STORK 


quarter of the = sixteenth 
century, had practically ceased by 154 
Hans Suess, known as Hans von Kulm 
bach, who was probably Direr’s most a 
complished pupil and assistant, died six 
vears before his mastet 
\ painting of the Ascension by 1! 
master has been purchased by the Museun 


and hangs this month in the Room ot! 
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condition of the lit- 
rhe paint, 


Recent Accessions. Thi 
tle panel! ctically perfect. 


thinly applied, has a refreshing clarity of 


is pra 
vellows, and greens of the 
blue of the Virgin’s 
whites 


color; the reds, 


robe S and the 
are strong and fine, and the 


ipe st le wg 
mantle 
beautiful. 


he upward-gaz- 
flow of 


especially are 
drawn with the eas\ 
tradition of 


ing heads are 


line in which 
glass painting and goldsmith’s work which 


is seen the iong 


underlay the painter’s craft in Germany, 
The influence of Kulmbach’s first master, 


Jacopo de’ Barbari, is little in evidence 
except in the painting of the curious thick 
lips, naively parted in wonder. These 


removed from 


, 
created by 


simple, devout folk are far 


the powerful personalities 
Diirer and their dazed awe has little of the 
ereat master’s dramatic exaltation. But 
the picture is close to the master in handling 
if not inspirit. For some of his best works, 
notably the triptych in the church of St. 
Sebaldus, Nuremberg 


have been furnished with drawings by Direr. 


Kulmbach seems to 


[he composition of our Ascension strongly 


recalls Diirer’s woodcut of the subject in his 


little Passion, engraved about 1500-11 


The curious idea of representing the 
Christ already risen almost beyond view of 
traditional long 
treat- 
| 


1- 


the spectator had becom¢ 
before the time of Direr. 
ment of the theme was borrowed 
ing to Male, from 
tions of the life of 


This 

accor( 

theatrical 
Christ. 


representa- 


“Beginning 


with the fourteenth century,” he writes,” 
‘the artists instead of showing us the 
entire Christ let us see only the feet and 
the bottom of the robs The rest of the 
body disappears into the heavens. — I vories 
and miniatures continually offer us the 
Ascension in this new aspect.” A _ still 


earlier treatment of this motif is to be seen 
in a mid-thirteenth century window repre- 


which was for- 


senting the Tree of Jesse 
merly in the collection of Lord Stafford of 
recently found 


Costessy, and which has 


its way to this country. 


2 ‘ 
IOOK OF 


\Nn EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
Jewecry Design. Among the more recent 


'Oil on wood: height, 24}; width, 152 inches 


Emile Male, L’Art 
Moyen Age, Pp. 53 


Religieux de la Fin du 
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additions to the collection of ornament 
in the Department of Prints especial atten- 
tion may be directed to the “Traité des 
pierres précieuses et de la mamiére de les 
employer en Parures,” par Pouget fils, a 
Paris chez |’Auteur, M° Joyaillier, Quay 
des Orfévres au Bouquet de Diamants, et 
chez Tilliard, Libraire, Quay des Augustins 
a St. Benoit, avec Privilége du Roy, 1762 
Not only ts it one of the most famous of 
the French eighteenth-century 
jewelry designs, but one of the most charm- 
Ihe plates as engrav- 


bc Oks ol 


ing and interesting. 
Ings are not comparable to those by Maria 
and Babel recently noted in these columns 
are done in a very simple, slightly 
shaded outline which has 
technical engraving virtuosity which makes 
the plates engraved by Babel so fascina- 
ting to the collector of prints. lo offset 
this, however, the plates of Pouget actually 
represent) more. typical 
teenth-century jewelry than those of Maria 


as they 
none of the 


pieces of eigh- 
and are especially interesting because they 
are far more concerned with the use of the 
precious stones as decoration. In addition 
to all this, the book has in store its delights 
for the reader who finds pleasure in playing 
down the side-paths of literature as its 
preceded by a most amusing 
a number of wood- 


plates are 
text, In which 
cuts In whose making one fancies one sees 
the hand of Papillon, the author of the 
first great treatise on the art of woodcut- 


appear 


ting. 
In proper eighteenth-century 
fashion Pouget begins his discussion with 


logical 


the beginning of the world, then lists the 
various precious stones and follows that by 
Ihe stones are 
an annotated 


a discussion of each one. 

followed by the metals, by 
critical bibliography of all the authors who 
have treated of the precious stones, chrono- 
logical and historical tables of the principal 
orders of Europe, and lists of the most 
distinguished jewelers of past times, with 
short notes on their lives and works. Most 
of the information contained in the text is 
doubtless subject “‘to control,’ as we say 
in these highly scientific and archaeological 
days, but just because of that it is interest- 
ing as showing how little capable the lead- 
ing jeweler of his day would have been of 
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passing the examination in general intel- from Europe to Asia, and are today so 
ligence that has recently awakened somuch — rare that one hardly sees any more good 
interest in our community. What chance — ones in France.” 
would a man have of getting employment Much as one would like to continu 


today if he were solemnly to say, as does 
dear old Pouget, “‘Iron is a metal hard and 


malleable, composed of earth, of salts 
and sulphur, but most impure and _ ir- 
regularly mixed; which makes it most 
subject to rust. It is the hardest, the 


driest, and the most difficult to melt of all 
metals There is iron in_all 
that exists in nature, in all the other 


metals, in the minerals, in plants, even in 


hairs—because when they are burned the 





FALLING ASLEEP OF THE VIRGIN 


loadstone draws forth particles. It is 
common in three parts of the world, and 
lacks only in America, so rich in mines, 
where the inhabitants rather Gold 
and Silver.” 


In discussing pearls he says that in time 


seek 


a pearl “‘meurt tout a fait; alors elle res- 
semble au milieu de l’ceil d'un merlan 
cuit,” and follows that up by the following 
very interesting paragraph—“‘ False pearls 
were invented at Paris toward the end 
of the reign of Henry IV by a fellow named 


Jaquin. There is still in Paris, rue du 
Petit Lion, one of his descendants, who 
carries on a large trade in them. This 


pearl is a little ball of blown glass, filled 
with wax, and oriented with the scales of 
a little fish called \ps or Abelette Since 
the secret has been found out of imitating 
so well the fine (pearls) they have gone back 





quoting from the little book, space will not 
permit, and it is only possible to assure the 
readers of the BULLETIN that in addition 
to the curious and entertaining lore which 
it contains, it 1s one of the richest stores of 
shapes and motives for every possible kind 
of jewelry that has ever been put forth by 
one man. 

\ Scutpture By JuLtiot. The sculptor 
Jacques Juhot the Elder was born late in 








ELDER 


BY JACQUES JULIOT THI 


lroves, one ot the 
. 
cities of France in -the 


quarter of the six 


the fifteenth century at 
most prosperous 


fifteenth and the first 


teenth century. The date of his death 
which presumably occurred in 1562. or 
1507, Is uncertain. Juliot was the leading 
sculptor of his time at Troyes, wher 


flourished an important school of sculpture 
represented in our collection by several 
examples dating from the first third of the 
sixteenth century. The Museum has latel\ 
purchased a characteristic and well-known 
marble relief, with ol 
gilding, by Jacques Juliot, which represents 
the late development the School 
[royes in the period of transition from 


traces color and 


ol ol 
Gothic to Renaissance 

Phe subject of the relief, which measure 
the Dormition or 
Virgin Attended 


S 
Ox ] 


ink he >, 


(sh ep of the 


by 


ling 
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by the Apostles, who had been brought 
from various parts of the 
where they had been preaching the Gospel, 


hands on 


together world 


the Virgin hes with folded 
canopied bed of ornate design. Standing 


at the head of the bed is Saint John, hold- 


ing the celestial palm brought to the Virgin 
by an angel when her approaching reunion 
with her Son was announced. The apostle 
bending over the Virgin holds candle; 


I foot of the bed 


another at the 
bucket and 


Carries a 





Cr, a con 


sprink 
others 


holy-water 
ser and a cross are 
formerly in the 
be dated 


The relet which was 


Gréau Collection of Troyes, may 


It shows unmistakably 


about 1550101555 
the influence of the Renaissance styl 
which had spread from Italy to France 


But Juliot, although he yielded to the 
fashion of the day, particularly in his later 

still 
tradi- 


work of which our relief is an example 
retained something of the native 
tion; his mannerisms are in pa 


He was drenched, one might say, 


rt at least 


his own 
but not drowned, by the wave of Italianism 


which brought Dominique Florentin to 


l roves on its crest 


Italian Renaissance 


Phe influence of the 
is evident in the architectural detail, the 
decoration of the furniture, the elegance otf 
and the imitation of certain 


Roman 


the attitudes 
portrait busts of emperors. But 
no one could ever mistake this relief for the 
work of an Italian sculptor; there 1s in ita 
nervous quality which is distinctly French, 
and the fluttering, crumpled draperies are 
more closely related to late Gothic sculp- 
ture than to the classic tradition of Italy 

[his new accession, which brings to the 
Museum a notable example of a period in 
French sculpture perhaps of greater interest 
to the historian of art than to the amateur, 
is Shown this month in the Room of Recent 
\ccessions. 

\ New York SILVERSMITH. Judge 
Clearwater has added to his collection of 
American Colonial silver, and lent to the 
Museum, a coffee pot by Ephraim Brasher 
It 1S a curved bod\ 


134 inches high, with 


Reproduced ind described at length in the 
work of 


Troyes in the sixteenth century 


masterly Koechlin and de Vasselot or 


the sc ulpture ol 


PFROPOLITAN 
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and splaved base, with a gadrooned band to 
the base, and to the cover. 
fhe cover has an urn-shaped finial. The 
The cof- 


a similar edge 
spout is elaborate and curved 
fee pot weighs forty-four ounces, exclusive 
of the [he decoration is 
an engraved medallion surrounded by a 
wreath with a knotted ribband forming a 
true lover’s knot. The maker’s mark ts 
on the bottom—Brasher, 
N. York, in a rectangle. 
Ephraim Brasher was a celebrated New 
appears in 


ebony handle. 


in a rectangle 


York silversmith whose name 
the New York directory from 1786 to 1805 
a member of the Gold 


Society, made the 


inclusive He was 
and Silversmiths’ 

die for the famous gold doubloon known by 
his name, a specimen of which recently 
sold in Philadelphia at auction for upwards 
His brother, Abraham Brasher, 
the Continental Army, 
York on the Decem- 


and 


ol $4000 


an officer in was 


born in New 22nd of 


ber, 1734, and died in 1782. Abraham 
Was one of the most active associates of the 
‘Liberty Bovs”’ of his native citv. He 


wrote many of the popular ballads of the 
Revolutionary period, and was a constant 
contributor to the newspapers of his day 
\mong his celebrated poetical products 
\nother New Year’s Address and the 
Morristown, both of 


were 
General’s rips to 
which were great favorites in the American 
camp. 

Pieces of silver by Ephraim Brasher are 
somewhat rare. In Judge Clearwater’s col- 
lection at the Museum ts a bowl made by 
Brasher which formerly, 
modore Hull of the 
Navy, and was with him 
manded the “Constitution” in the War of 
1812, and when on the roth of August of 
the English frigate 
a complete 


belonged to Com- 
United States 
when he com- 


Isaac 


ie fought 
reducing it to 


that vear 
“Guerriere,”’ 
wreck and forcing it to surrender. 


DESIGN 
with 


PHE RHopE ISLAND SCHOOL OF 
Ihe Metropolitan Museum 
pleasure the advance step taken recently by 
a sister-institution, the art museum and art 
school known as the Rhode Island School 
of Design, in the formal opening of its 
new building devoted to jewelry and silver- 
well ta- 


notes 


smithing. Providence is indeed 
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vored and the Rhode Island School of 
Design especially fortunate in the addition 
of this jewelry building to its educational 
facilities. It takes its place as the only 
school building in the United States de- 
voted exclusively to the teaching of jewelry 
design and manufacture, and forges a new 
educational institution 


link between an 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OI 


ARI 


of machines used in an up-to-date factory 
the New England Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
and Silversmiths’ Association having raised 
a fund for this specific purposé 

The building itself, a 
structure of simple design by the architects 
Bellows & Aldrich, was 
bequest from Miss Lyra Brown Nickerson 


four-story. brick 


financed out of a 





COFFEE POT BY 


4 NEW YORK 
devoted to the teaching of the principles of 
design in their practical application, and a 
branch of industry in which these same 
principles of design are recognized as fun- 
damental. Situated in the heart of the 
leading jewelry-producing center of the 
country, the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign has always had the stanch support ol 
the industry. In this case also manufac- 
turers provided the entire mechanical 
equipment, the latest models of all types 


EPHRAIM 
SILVERSMITH 


HER 
XVIII CEN R 


BRA 
OF THI 
It is a building offering every educational 
facility as to safety, sanitation, light, and 


utilities; its availability for this specifi 


type of teaching having been assured bi 
the 
perienced teaching staff and an 


closest co6peration between an_ ex- 


advisor\ 
committee from the trade. 

In such a building are expressed 
cretely both the hope and the 
not only of a doughty group of educators 
n Rhode 


con 


promise 


but also of a great industry which 
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Island alone an investment of which will 1 


re pre sents 


thirty-one millions and an annual payroll of | preéminent | 
twelve millions. And what is more, such commodities the 
undertakings proclaim the growth of that 
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ARI 


n the end help America to a 
yosItion In world trade in those 


sale of which is largely 


conditioned upon good design. 


better conception of our art industries 
— i ol _ ; 
LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
MAY, 1921 > 
CLASS OBJEC] SOURCEH 
NI ITl ( I Athenian red gured ises (4 \ cel 
B. C.; Apulian fragments (2), IV cent 
B. C.; bronze helmet, VI cent. B. ¢ 
n intaglio, Late Minoan period. Purchas 
First ( Room ts (4) of Minoan cups from Crete 
| 2000-1500 B. ¢ Gift of Prof George M 
Whicher 
MS AND ARM Pepper blower, Japanese, XVIII cent Gift of T. 1. Hoopes 
Wing H, Roe 
CERAMI Glaze potter lish, Persian (Rhages 
XIII cent Gift of | Raffy 
fea cup and cream jug, English, late 
XVIII cent Purchase 
G s (Stained Medallion, French, XIV cent.; medallion, 
Floor Il, Room 32 English, XV cent.; windows (2), Dutch 
dated 1620.... Purchase 
LANTERN S I Lantern slides (4): three showing armor e 
( H Nt of Graf Trapp, Churburg, and one show- 
ET ing Castle of Churburg . Gift of Dr. Bashford Dean 
Study Roon Photographs (9), representing landscapes 
Dutch interiors, Holy Family, and the 
Sacrifice to Venus Gift of Miss Stella Rubir 
stein 
PAINTIN [he Ascension, by Hans Suess von 
Kulmbach, German, 1476-1522 Purchass 
*Portrait of Mlle. Gottignies, by Van 
Dyck, Flemish, 1599-1641 Bequest of Edmund Cogs 
well Converse 
oor II, Re 2 Portraits (2) of Baron and Baroness de 
Prangins, by Nicholas de Largilliére, 
French, 1656-1740 Purchase 
tIn the Clouds, by Jervis McEntee, Amer 
ican, 1825 ISo1 . Bequest of Mary Augus 
Covykendall 
TEXTILE itEmbroidery, Greek Islands (Cyclades 
XVIII cent Gift of A. J. B. Wace 
CostTuMI +Dress, painted gauze, American, abt. 1775 Gift of Miss Alice 1. Parkir 4 
WOODWORK AND | NI ‘Chest, XIV cent.; cupboard, early XVII 
PURI ent.,—English Gift of Sir Joseph Duveer 
®STOOIS > XVI cent stool and child's 
chair, XVII cent English Purchase 
ARMS AND ARMOI Sword guards (9), Japanese, XVI-XIX 
Wing H, Room 6 cent Lent by Russell C. Veit 
CERAMICS Glazed pottery figure, Tiger, Japanese 
Floor Il, Room 5 XVII cent Lent by A. C. Walling 
Floor Il Room 1 Porcelain kylins (2) and plate, Chinese 
ky f Lent by Emil Baerwa 


ang-hsi period 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition jRecent 
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CLASS OBITECI SOURCE] 
JEWELRY lhe Order of the Liberator of the Repub 
Floor Il, Room 32 ic of Venezuela, Simon Bolivar, South Lent by the City of New 
\merican, modern York, through Mayor 
Hylan 
METALWORK Silver porringer, maker, Josiah Austin, Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear- 
Floor Il, Room 22 \merican, 1719=1780 wat 
Wing F, Room 25 Silver teapot, makers, Joseph and Nath- 
aniel Richardson; silver sauce-boats 
2), maker, [Thomas Shields \meri- 
can, XVIII cent Lent by Louis A. Biddl 
PAINTINGS Landscape, by an unknown artist, 
Wing H, Study Room Chinese, Sung dyn Lent by Paul Manship 
Floor Il, Room 21 Spring in Vétheuil, by Claude Monet 
French, 1840 . Lent by Richard Hoe Law 
rence 
SCULPTURE Plaster statues (2 Jaguar and Reach- 
Floor I, Room 4o0A ing Panther, by Anna Vaughn Hyatt . Lent by Miss Anna Vaught 


filet lace, French, XVI cent Lent by Mrs. Albert Blum 


TEXTILES Cover 
Wing H, Room 17 


DONORS OF BOOKS AND PRINTS 
APRIL 15 MAY 15, 1921 
LIBRARY 
Edward D. Adams 


Mrs. Edward D. Adams 
Mrs. Frederick Allien DEP’?T OF PRINTS 


| & Basak 


Joseph Breck tdward D. Adams 

Charles Lanier Pierre C. Cartier 

Kenneth B. Lewis Albert E. McVitty 
\ 


James Loeb 


Miss Frances Morris 
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BENEFA rors, Who contribute or de 1S¢ SS5SO0.000 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Whocontribute 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR Lift, Who contribute 1,000 
CONTRI ING MEMBI vho pay at 

nually 250 
FELLO Mim ) pay a 

nually oo 
SUSTAINING MEMBI who pay annually 25 
\NNUAI MEMBI who pay ni \ 10 

PRIVILEGI \ll members are entit!ed to the 


Hlowing privileges 


\ ticket admitting the me 


mber and his family, 


and non-resident friends,on Mondaysand Fridays 

Ten complimentary tick 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 


ets a year, each of 





An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum 
The BULLETIN and a copy of the Annual Re- 


\ set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum 

In addition to the privileges to which al 

isses Of members are entitled, Contributing, 
Sustaining, Fellowship Members have, upon re- 
q lest, double the number of tickets to the Mu- 
seum accorded to Annual Members; their families 
are included in the invitation to any general re- 
ception, and whenever their subscriptions in the 
rate amount to 51,000 they shall be entitled 


apere 
to be elected Fellows for Life, ind to become 
members of the Corporation. For further 





particulars, address the Secretary 
\D MISSION 
he Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to 6 
M. (Sunday from 1 P.M. to 6 PM Saturday 
OPM 
On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents Is charged to all except members and 


holders of complimentary tickets 

Children under seven vears of age are not 
{mitted unless accompanied by an adult 
Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 


one admittance on a pay day 


EXPERT GUIDANCI 

Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 

studying the collections of the Museum may 
secure the services of members of the stat? on 
ipplication to the Secretary An appointment 
should preferably be made in ad\ ince. 

| his service ts free to members and to teachers 
In the pul schools ol Ng W York ( ity, as well 
is to pupils under their guidance lo all others 
a charge of one dollar an hour is made with 
| fee of twenty-five cents for each 
person in a group exceeding four in number 


PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 
leaflet 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary tor 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holl- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet 


PUBLICATIONS 
CatraLoGues published by the Museum and 





in additiona 


PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, are on sale at the Fifth Avenue en- 
trance and at the head of the main staircase. 
Lists will be sent on application. Orders by mail 
may be addressed to the Secretary 
RESTAURANT 

\ restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 
12 M. toa half hour before closing tim 








